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"We in Connecticut have been endowed with 
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passed on for safe-keeping by those who 
have come before. Like a precious gem, 
this heritage is priceless and absolutely 
irreplaceable. We accept the charge of 
guarding this heritage and keeping it 
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we will pass on to our children and our 
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The State Policy 

Sec. 22a-l. General Statutes of Connecticut 

The general assembly finds that the growing pop¬ 
ulation and expanding economy of the state have 
had a profound impact on the life-sustaining 
natural environment. The air, water, land, and 
other natural resources, taken for granted since 
the settlement of the state, are now recognized 
as finite and precious. It is now understood 
that human activity must be guided by and in 
harmony with the system of relationships among 
the elements of nature. Therefore the general 
assembly hereby declares that the policy of the 
state of Connecticut is to conserve, improve, 
and protect its natural resources and environ¬ 
ment and to control air, land, and water pol¬ 
lution in order to enhance the health, safety, 
and welfare of the people of the state. It 
shall further be the policy of the state to im¬ 
prove and coordinate the environmental plans, 
functions, powers, and programs of the state, in 
cooperation with the federal government, re¬ 
gions, local governments, other public and pri¬ 
vate organizations and concerned individuals, 
and to manage the basic resources of air, land, 
and water to the end that the state may fulfill 
its responsibility as trustee of the environment 
for the present and future generations. 


II 


A Note to the Reader 

by Robert Paier, Editor 

The staff of the Citize ns 1 Bulletin is proud to^fc 
present this special issue devoted to "Environ-^^ 
ment/2000." The Bulletin was chosen as the ve¬ 
hicle for this document primarily because of 
the perception that its readership comprises 
the single largest group of environmentally ac¬ 
tive and concerned citizens in the state. This 
is a great honor for the Bulletin, and a great 
compliment to our readers. 

"Environment/2000" is the product of more 
than two years of planning, research, and dis¬ 
cussion by the directors and managers of the 
Department of Environmental Protection. Under 
the authority of Commissioner Stanley J. Pac 
and Deputy Commissioners John Anderson and 
Dennis DeCarli, this document is the result of 
the combined experience and expertise of mana¬ 
gers from all units of the DEP. 

Special mention, however, should be made of 
the members of the "Environment/2000" Commit¬ 
tee. They include Robert Moore, Assistant Dep¬ 
uty Commissioner, Environmental Quality; Hugo 
Thomas, Director, Natural Resources Center; 
Carmine DiBattista, Director, Local Assistance 
and Program Coordination; Glen Gross, Principal 
Environmental Analyst; Jim Murphy, Principal 
Environmental Analyst; and Tessa Gutowski, Sen¬ 
ior Environmental Analyst. The present docu¬ 
ment reflects their professionalism, dedica¬ 
tion, and long hours. 

We hope you will find "Environment/2000 1 
exciting. The Citizens * Bulletin is proud to 
bring this document to our~readers 
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By His Excellency WILLIAM A. O’NEILL, Governor: 


We in Connecticut have been endowed with a rich natural and cultural 
heritage, passed on for safe-keeping by those who have come before. 
Like a precious gem, this heritage is priceless and absolutely irre 
placeable. We accept the charge of guarding this heritage and keeping 
it intact with seriousness and pride. It represents our true wealth. 
It is what we will pass on to our children and grandchildren. 


I believe this report — "Environment/2000 - Connecticut's envi¬ 
ronmental goals and management strategies" — represents nothing less 
than an entry into a new era for Connecticut, for the health and well¬ 
being of our citizens, and for fulfilling our responsibility to future 
generations. The report is based on the concept of "stewardship," the 
perception that we are only temporary residents of this land, and that 
our responsibility is to preserve, protect, and pass on this heritage 
to others. This report, which represents two years of work, is a call 
to responsibility and purpose. With this report as a beginning,, we 
can work together as stewards of our fragile and very precious 
environment. 


In this report, you will find broad goals and strategies for iden 
tifying, approaching, and solving environmental problems. These goals 
and strategies have been determined by the Commissioner of the Depart¬ 
ment of Environmental Protection to be the most critical for our well¬ 
being and quality of life. They are presented to you, the citizens of 
Connecticut, in a spirit of openness, cooperation, and optimism. From 
them, budgetary allocations and legislative action will be deter- 
mined. Please read this report carefully. Let us decide if what is 
written here is what we really want. Take full advantage of this 
special and unique opportunity to determine the future of our state. 


"Environment/2000" is broad and far-reaching. It describes 
courses of action for everyone — for elected officials, for state 
agencies, for conservation organizations, for educators, for business 
and industry, and finally, fundamentally, for the individual citizen. 
The great task before us will ultimately depend on the unselfishness 
and responsibility of the individual citizen. It is for that reason 
that I am confident of its success. 


We are now celebrating the 350th anniversary of the founding of 
Connecticut. We remember our founding fathers with respect and gra¬ 
titude. Now, together, we turn to the future. Now you and I and 
every citizen of our state are called to join together and work to 
make our state better for those who come after us. 

I am proud to be part of that effort. I am proud to be able to 
work together with you. I am proud to be a citizen of Connecticut. 


O'iC- 
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Looking Backward 


There is reason for those 
concerned with Connecti¬ 
cut's environment to look 
backward. Such a perspec¬ 
tive is immensely reassur¬ 
ing. Wrestling with to¬ 
day's problems, we may 
overlook the strides we 
have already made. 

In 1965, Connecticut 
managed natural resource 
and health issues through a 
hodgepodge of boards and 
commissions which did not 
themselves perceive the 
interconnectedness of the 
matters with which they 
were dealing. 

In 1965, both coastal and 
inland wetlands could be 
scraped out, filled, or 
devastated at the whim of 
private owners. 

In 1965, our garbage was 
burned at open dumps; we 
discarded chemical wastes 
casually at factory sites; 
our chimneys belched black 
smoke. 

In 1965, concerned citi¬ 
zens were not able to par¬ 
ticipate meaningfully in 
environmental decision¬ 
making processes. 

These examples are only 
the most obvious to me. 
How much has changed. En¬ 
vironmental trusteeship is 
a widely-accepted personal 
ethic. Political support 
for environmental protec¬ 
tion runs deep and has thus 
far withstood fundamental 
political shifts. The per¬ 
ception of the environment 
as an interrelated system 
is broadly shared. it is 
unthinkable today that a 
proposal should proceed 
without consideration of 
environmental consequences 
not because law compels 


Attorney Russell L. Brenneman is 
a highly-respected member of the 
environmental community. He was 
directly involved in the 1970 
Report on Connecticut's Environ¬ 
mental Policy. 


by Russell L. Brenneman 



it, but because it has be¬ 
come the respectable way to 
do things. There has been 
a reorientation of govern¬ 
ment institutions charged 
with environmental manage¬ 
ment and a reorganization 
of environmental decision¬ 
making processes. Finally, 
the citizen has gained un¬ 
paralleled opportunities to 
take part in the decision¬ 
making process. 

On a national level, the 
onset of the "Environmental 
Decade" was marked by the 
passage of the National En¬ 
vironmental Policy Act of 
1969. In Connecticut, the 
Report of the Governor's 
Committee on Environmental 
Policy to Governor John M. 
Dempsey in June, 1970, was 
a similar benchmark. 

The Report drawn up by 
this committee, chaired by 
the distinguished Dr. James 
G. Horsfall, represented 
the first comprehensive 
look at Connecticut's envi¬ 
ronment, its problems, and 
possible solutions. The Re¬ 
port charted the course of 
environmental protection in 
Connecticut from that time 
to now. 

The Report is truly a ci¬ 
tizens' document. More 
than 150 representatives of 
Connecticut's academic, 
business, labor, political, 
and conservation organiza¬ 
tions were appointed to the 
Committee. The Report 
bears evidence of their 
participation, as well as 
their lively disagreement 
on controversial issues. 
Very evidently, this was 
not a "rubber stamp" re¬ 



port. In its authenticity 
lies the Report's strength. 

The Report reflects the 
thinking which character¬ 
ized the environmental 
movement to come — the 
fusion of public health, 
natural resource conser¬ 
vation, and aesthetic 
values. 

The Report demonstrates 
the faith of the early en¬ 
vironmental movement that 
the reorganization of in¬ 
stitutions and procedures 
would produce more environ- 


I 


mentally sensitive deci¬ 
sions. it recommended the 
creation of a state-level 
Council on Environmental 
Quality to carry forward 
the work of the Committee 
itself, and to continue to 
review environmental needs 
in the future. (This 
cautious approach was re¬ 
jected by the 1971 Session 
of the General Assemblj^k 
which instead created tH^ 
Department of Environmental 
Protection.) 

Less emphasized in this 
Report are recommendations 
on waste disposal, and 
there is no mention of 
wastes having special tox¬ 
icity. There was no evi¬ 
dent awareness that poli¬ 
cies dealing with all 
waste” outputs — to land, 
air, and water -- should be 
coordinated. f 

The 1970 Report was, 
however, a source of ideas 
for lawmakers and adminis¬ 
trators in coming to terms 
with a new perception of 
the environment. More im¬ 
portantly, it assured of¬ 
ficials that an environmen¬ 
tal constituency did exist. 

The role of state and 
local government in pro¬ 
tecting and enhancing Con¬ 
necticut’s quality of life 
requires a continuing and 
thoughtful balancing of ac¬ 
tivities which impact or^ 
the environment. Achieving 
this balance is and will 
remain our great challenge. ■ 
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Charting the Future 


by Gregory A . 


Sharp, Chairman, Council on Environmental Quality 


As chairman of the Connect¬ 
icut Council on Environmen¬ 
tal Quality, I am pleased 
to add the Council’s sup¬ 
port for the Department of 
Environmental Protect ion 1 s 
ambitious and exciting ef¬ 
fort to develop and adopt 
environmental goals and 
policies for the year 
2000. These guidelines for 
m the agency's direction 
“ should, for the first time, 
provide a clear articula¬ 
tion, for all of our citi¬ 
zens, of the course which 
we will chart for the envi¬ 
ronment of the future. 

At CEQ, we often encoun¬ 
ter citizens frustrated by 
the complexity of the sys¬ 
tem. It is a logical, and 
perhaps necessary, out¬ 
growth of the technological 
and legal complexities as¬ 
sociated with cleaning up 

• ur air, land, and water, 
nfortunately, the diffi¬ 
culty in understanding and 
working with complicated 
permit programs usually 
discourages the average 
citizen from becoming in¬ 


volved. At times, even the 
general purpose of regula¬ 
tions or standards can seem 
unclear. 

These goals and policies 
can help remedy this. They 
can provide clean, crisp, 
understandable benchmarks 
— similar to those we had 
in mind when we worked out 
most of our major environ¬ 
mental legislation passed 
in the 1970s. They can 
provide a blueprint for the 
state's environmental fu¬ 
ture. But not without your 
help. 

The goals before you are 
not laws. They are not 
regulations. They cannot 
be enforced without addi¬ 
tional action. No one has 
yet decided to fund these 
goals — and they will re¬ 
quire funds. Thus far, 
they are only the wishes, 
dreams, opinions, and best 
estimates of a committee of 
well-informed and dedicated 
men and women within the 
DEP. Without legislative 
approval, these goals have 


A New Approach for the ‘80s & ‘90s 

by John G. Fleming, Chairman 
Commission on Connecticut’s Future 


^ It is a pleasure and privi¬ 
lege to have contributed to 
"Environment/2000 - Con¬ 
necticut's environmental 
goals and management 
strategies." The Commis¬ 
sion on Connecticut's 
Future shares the sense of 
pride in reaching this 
publishing milestone. 

Perhaps the greatest val¬ 
ue of this document is its 
tone. While in the 1970s 
environmental issues were 
treated confrontationally, 

• the tone of the present 
document is constructive 
and based on cooperation. 
It is this approach which 
will characterize environ¬ 


mental work in the '80s and 
the '90s. In addition, 
this document is expected 
to be of great benefit in 
preserving and enhancing 
our "quality of life." 
Management techniques using 
long-range goals and sup¬ 
porting strategies, backed 
by active participation of 
business, labor, conserva¬ 
tionists, educators, indi¬ 
vidual citizens, and gov¬ 
ernment, will help insure 
success. 

The Commission on Con¬ 
necticut's Future extends 
congratulations and best 
wishes for the success of 
this effort. ■ 


no official sanction and 
cannot become law. Without 
legislative appropriation, 
they cannot be funded. 

Thus, as with the suc¬ 
cessful programs of the 
past two decades, it will 
be up to concerned citizens 
to put meaning, direction, 
and strength into these 
goals. It is critical that 
you review them, and help 
argue for changes where you 
see a need. Participate as 
fully as you can during the 
adoption process, and dur¬ 
ing public workshops. Lend 
your support and your ener¬ 
gies to ensure that they do 
not languish on a planner's 
shelf. Remember, these are 
our goals, the state's 
goals. 

We should take a page out 
of Lewis Carroll's Alice in 
Wonderland. When Alice 
asked the Cheshire Cat in 
which direction she should 
travel, he responded, "That 
depends a good deal on 
where you want to get to." 

It is time for us to 
decide the same. ■ 


For Further 
Information 

A schedule of public 
meetings on "Environ¬ 
ment/2000" appears on 
page 24 of this issue 
of the Citizens ' Bul- 
letin. 

For further informa¬ 
tion on these meetings 
and how the citizens of 
Connecticut may make 
their ideas heard, 
please phone Diane 
Giampa, Planning and 
Coastal Area Manage¬ 
ment, at 566-7114, or 
Tessa Gutowski, Water 
Compliance Unit, 566- 
7049. 
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A Commitment to the Future 

by 

Stanley J. Pac 
Commissioner 

Department of Environmental Protection 


t 


We in Connecticut are fortunate to enjoy 
a high quality of life. Although our 
state is the third smallest in land 
area, it has extremely diverse natural 
resources which are necessary to support 
a dense population and a broad economic 
base. And yet, considering all the 
pressures and the historic abuses exer¬ 
ted on the carrying capacity of these 
resources, our natural environment has 
endured remarkably well. This is large¬ 
ly because Connecticut has been very re¬ 
sponsible in the management and protec¬ 
tion of these natural resources. In 
fact, the state's environmental programs 
are widely recognized and often used as 
models for similar programs at federal, 
state, and local government levels. 

Following many years of fragmented 
activity, 15 years ago a "blue ribbon" 
task force was formed. The members of 
this task force were a microcosm, citi¬ 
zens from diverse backgrounds who shared 
a common concern for Connecticut's envi¬ 
ronmental conditions and needs. The re- 
which followed was largely respon¬ 
sible for the ultimate creation of the 
Department of Environmental Protection 
and of a legislated articulation of 
state environmental policy. 

Too rapidiy, the years have passed 
with little opportunity to assess our 
progress and reformulate plans for the 
future. The "Environment/2000" document 
gives us this opportunity. 

Connecticut's citizens have made it 
f fc . hat pollution is unacceptable, 
that unique natural resource conditions 
must be protected, that the state-oined 
lands should be managed for the benefit 
of the public, and that a quality envi¬ 
ronment must be passed on to future gen¬ 
erations . This commitment has h«2n 

■ time a " d time again through leg¬ 

islative mandate, administrative uro¬ 
grams, and judicial decisions "Env? 

c?u«^ 2 r t ;^o^T id / e c h c a ° n rs; c Vo u ‘; s 

establishfng * 

S«t S X5 a ;ear!? a9ement strate 9ias for the 

appear rd to f 

speaks to vhat mu st be done 9 ” o. and il 


the future, without describing the many 
significant environmental accomplish¬ 
ments of the recent past. In addition, 
the document deals only with direct en¬ 
vironmental issues. No attempt is made 
to identify or discuss the many disci¬ 
plines that interrelate to the envi- 1 
ronment, such as energy, health, agri¬ 
culture, transportation, housing, and 
the many other socio-economic fields. 
Nor does the document address such 
things as funding, legislation, agency 
responsibility, or time frames. These 
are all critical factors that must be 
addressed as we move toward implemen¬ 
tation. But for now, these complex 
relationships and limiting constraints 
have been removed in order to give you 
an unimpeded opportunity to express 
visions and desires for the future. 

The Process ^ 

The process being presented to you is 
three-fold. The first phase is this 
^ ra tt "Environraent/2000" document. We 
ask that you read it, attend the public 
workshops to discuss it, and respond to 
the Department of Environmental Protec¬ 
tion with your comments. A response 
form will be provided. Although you are 
encouraged to use this form, feel free 
to express your desires for the environ¬ 
mental values and conditions to be main¬ 
tained or achieved by the year 2000 in a 
any manner you choose. 

The second phase of the process will 
be a final version of "Environ- 
ment/2000," which will incorporate your 
views and opinions. This document, like 
that produced by the "blue ribbon" task 
force, will serve as an environmental 
st *£ dard . to the turn of the century. 

The third phase will be a regular, an¬ 
nual undertaking of the Department of 
Environmental Protection, in which "En- 
vironment/2000" will be used as a guide 
or proposed legislation, budget submis¬ 
sions, and program implementation. 

I strongly encourage your partici¬ 
pation in this process. I believe it is 
the only way to ensure that "Environ-^ 
ment/2000" is an expression of what the 
P*^ le Connecticut want to see 

achieved by the year 2000. ■ 
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Environment /2000 

Connecticut’s environmental goals 
and management strategies 



* 


The document now being brought be¬ 
fore the citizens of Connecticut 
represents a bold new statement of 
environmental policies and goals. 
Nominally, the environmental goals 
and management strategies outlined 
in this document will take us to 
the year 2000. In fact, it is 


meant to be a guide for far beyond 
that. The plan is presented with 
pride, a sense of optimism, and the 
hope that Connecticut's citizens 
can work together more effectively 
for a cleaner, healthier, happier 
future. 


The fundamental concept and reference 
point within this document is inter¬ 
relationship. Everything is connected 
to everything else — the well-being of 
one depends on the well-being of all. 
From this perspective, action based 
purely on self-interest becomes obso¬ 
lete. To put it even more simply, we 
are all in this together. 

The questions explicitly addressed 
within this document are as follows: 
Where are we now? Where are we going? 
Where do we want to go? And how can we 
get there? 

To answer these questions clearly will 
enable us to set the course for environ¬ 
mental action for the year 2000 and be¬ 
yond. Where previous lack of clarity 
has been a source of confusion and inde¬ 
cision, the strength of the present plan 
is that it will render future decision¬ 
making progressively smoother, easier, 
and more consistent. 

It is true that in the past much of 
he effort to protect our environment 
as been well-intentioned but without 
clear definition of purpose and final 
objective. It is also true that envi¬ 


ronmental legislation has reflected this 
piecemeal approach. With these strate¬ 
gies and goals as a guideline, legisla¬ 
tion, coordinated to bring about the 
greatest possible benefits in the long¬ 
est possible term, can now be antici¬ 
pated. 

The citizens of Connecticut have con¬ 
tinually demonstrated their concern for 
protecting the quality of life in this 
state, and their willingness to give of 
themselves to make things better. This 
includes not only private citizens, but 
government agencies, private agencies 
and businesses, conservation groups, 
nature centers, educational institu¬ 
tions, and anyone concerned with manag¬ 
ing the environment. This document will 
enable those concerned to understand the 
scope of issues and activities ad¬ 
dressed, and to see the many areas open 
for the public to participate, to make 
their voices heard, and to make a dif¬ 
ference. 

A phrase which will have more meaning 
as this document is read is "continuum 
of stewardship." What this means is 
that we all have a stake in this world, 
and that this connectedness includes not 
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only all of us who are at work now, but 
also those future generations who will 
accept the responsibilities we pass on 
to them. They, in their turn, must be 
responsible to those who follow them. 
This is a continuum, through time, of hu¬ 
man beings who experience and act upon a 
wide sense of kinship and responsibil¬ 
ity. This document, for the first time, 
formalizes our relationship to the fu¬ 
ture. 

In the most general terms, then, these 
preceding concepts represent the back¬ 
bone of this environmental plan for the 
year 2000 and beyond. It is a recogni¬ 
tion of the interrelationship of all 


life, and a call to work together har¬ 
moniously, efficiently, in order to 
fulfill our responsibility to preser^ 
and future generations. There is al 
element of excitement in all of this 
We believe that something very siirrole 
and clear, yet of the highest signifi¬ 
cance, is involved here. 

We believe that this document is a 
call to the highest instincts we have as 
human beings. It is a call to unself¬ 
ishness, to the acceptance of responsi¬ 
bility, and to a kind of nobility, it 
represents what we think is the very 
best that we can do for our grand¬ 
children . 


* 



I. Preservation 


Jl* ric - h neural and cultural heri- 

iinht ° f # Connectlcut is the birth¬ 
right of every citizen r.f ~ 

state. This priceless f u° Ur 

irreplaceable her Uaae ?. Perha P s 
however, only for safekeeping It 
retains its value only if *;* w* 

heritage"' an| P °;i ed ' intact - ™>i' 
whic^oee with H "ff^^*** 
which connects us with the ^ond 
who have been he re h 2t neratlons 
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is, quite simply, no other task^e* 

is indicative 


the goals and strategies described 
ere that both our natural heritage 
cultural heritage are in¬ 
cluded in this category. Both ex- 
« S ietoday only because of the un- 
e fishness and foresight of people 
of other times. 

3°b here is to first identify 
ana then to preserve this priceless 
intac-t• Are we willing to 
ear the administrative and finan- 
ciai burdens involved? Are we 
willing to do what must be done to 
insure that these priceless things 
wii± be there for future 

generations? 













Threatened and Endangered 
Species 


l 


GOAL : Preserve 

animal species. 


threatened and endangered plant and 


STATUS & TRENDS : Destruction and degradation of habi¬ 
tats are causing the populations of certain plant and 
animal species to drop below a number suitable for 
maintenance. The greatest cause of habitat destruction 
is rapid land development, which has brought about a 
continuing decline in many species, including those 
which are already threatened or endangered. The actual 
impact on species has been difficult to assess, as ex¬ 
isting inventories are not current, and none covers 
dpoth plants and animals. 

OBJECTIVE : Establish a comprehensive threatened and 
endangered species program. 


MANAGEMENT STRAT EGIES: 

• Implement a multi-level, interdisciplinary threat¬ 
ened and endangered species program which includes 
inventory, identification, research, computeriza¬ 
tion of data, comprehensive legislation and regu¬ 
lations, and education. 

• Create an advisory committee for threatened and 
endangered species. 

• Protect significant habitats necessary for the con¬ 
tinuance of threatened and endangered plant and an¬ 
imal species. 

Natural Heritage 


GOAL : Preserve Connecticut's natural heritage. 

STATUS & TRENDS : Development has put severe pressure 

on certain types of natural areas, such as tidal wet¬ 
lands, barrier beaches, bogs, and traprock ridges. 
Further, everyday use of sensitive resources is harming 
rare species and can also disrupt controlled scientific 
studies. Without a strong state commitment to set 
aside and. protect from intrusion these special natural 
areas, there is a serious likelihood the state will 
soon lose representative examples of its natural heri¬ 
tage, suffer the loss of natural diversity and species 
habitat, and miss opportunities for study and scientif¬ 
ic research. 

OBJECTIVE : Achieve protection of significant natural 

areas. 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

• Identify and assess the relative value of the 
state's remaining natural areas and create a pro¬ 
cess to formally designate, prioritize, and pro¬ 
tect significant natural areas. 

• Establish an acquisition and a management structure 
to insure that designated natural areas are pro¬ 
tected, and that study and scientific research pro¬ 
jects are carefully conducted. 

• Increase the 10,000-acre limitation on the amount 
of property that can be designated as a Connecticut 
Natural Area Preserve. 

• Formalize and encourage a cooperative program be¬ 
tween government and private land acquisition 
groups for natural area protection. 


Cultural Heritage 



GOAL : Preserve Connecticut's cultural heritage. 

STATUS & TRENDS : In the absence of a more compre¬ 
hensive state cultural heritage preservation program, 
development pressures will continue to threaten and 
destroy archaeological and historic evidence of the 
state's exploration and settlement by both Native 
Americans and European Colonists. Examples of Con¬ 
necticut's historic farming, commerce, and manufactur¬ 
ing facilities are unique and are disappearing due to 
neglect, vandalism, conversion, and removal. 

OBJECTIVE : Adopt cultural heritage preservation as a 

major element in state and local planning and develop¬ 
ment processes. 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

• Implement the 1982 Governor's Task Force recommen¬ 
dations for the preservation of Connecticut's her- 
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itage, including the enactment of comprehensive 
cultural heritage protection legislation. 

• Develop an historic industrial/manufacturing, ar¬ 
chaeological, and architectural history trail sys¬ 
tem within the state park system. 

• Encourage private restoration and program develop¬ 
ment reflecting industry's heritage. 

• Increase participation of advocational and pro¬ 
fessional societies in implementation of a cultural 
heritage management program. 


Tidal Wetlands 


GOAL : Preserve Connecticut's tidal wetlands. 

STATUS ft GOALS: In 1969, approximately one-half of the 
state's 30,000 acres of tidal wetland was destroyed 
causing significant damage to marine ecological sysW 
terns. Since that time, with the passing of tidal 
wetland legislation, loss of tidal wetlands due to 
development has almost ceased. Mapping, however, has 
not been complete, and many tidal wetlands have’been 
further degraded. It is felt that even with the strict 
regulation of activities proposed for tidal wetland 
areas, more degradation of wetlands can be expected as 
a result of adjacent upland development and existing 
restriction of tidal flows. 6 

OBJECTIVE: Prevent the loss and degradation of tidal 
wetlands and foster their restoration. 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES • 

• Identify and map undesignated tidal wetlands. 

• Develop a wetland compensation strategy based on 
wetland restoration for certain permitted activi- f. 
ties in tidal wetlands. 

• Develop a strict regulatory strategy and standards 
and criteria for wetland creation projects. 

• Continue to assess the impacts of mosquito control 
activities, tidal restrictions, and municipal land 
use regulations. 




II. Pollution Control 


Humanity is now the primary ager 
of environmental change on tY 
planet. Emissions from industi 
-t° m * u ^® m °biles determine tf 
quality of the air we breathe. Th 
treatment of industrial and resi 

itJ tl 0 a f th Ste determines the qua] 
ty . f , the water we drink Tf 
control of pollution is necessai 
unless we are to strangle and di 
in our wastes. y ai 

The problem of pollution will nc 

- U i, ' 11 . 1 ' lhe distant 1 futui 
It is critical right now Tf 

r ^iipK S ° f what we do or do not c 
will be experienced by the preset 
generation. preser 

In pollution control, requlator 

olav as P ects come int 

Play. Without uniform, standard 


ized, consistent, efficient and 
effective controls, even the best- 
mtent ioned actions become piece- 
meal and confused. Enforcement 
capability is necessary. On the 
other hand, not all controls are 
regulatory in nature. There will 
also be provisions for technical 
assistance, conservation assis¬ 
tance, dissemination of informa¬ 
tion, and financial incentives. 

It has been the experience of the 
writers of this plan that the citi- 
zens °f Connecticut want to be good 
neighbors. We have already made 
tremendous progress in the area of 
pollution control. Are we willing 
to take the remaining steps neces- 
sary to insure the protection of 
tne air and water of our state? 
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a program, the risk to public health and the environ¬ 
ment may increase. 


Air Quality 



GOAL : Protect public health and the environment from 

the adverse effects of air pollutants. 


STATUS & TRENDS : Although many public health standards 
are being met for air pollutants now under regulation, 
some pollutants that are generated by other states and 
transported into Connecticut are major contributors to 
the statewide ozone non-attainment problem. Further, a 
large number of localized areas do not meet public 

health standards for carbon monoxide. New development 
which is carried out on a first-come, first-served ba¬ 
sis may jeopardize areas where ambient quality stan¬ 
dards are being met. In addition, there are areas in 
the state that do not provide sufficient air quality 
margins for growth. 

OBJECTIVE : Attain and maintain air quality standards. 
MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES: 

• Develop additional controls and measures that 

maintain air quality standards and provide for 

growth. 

• Continue to issue permits which require the best 

pollution control methods as they become available. 

• Increase the scope and use of the current air qual¬ 
ity monitoring network. 

• Develop incentive programs for air pollution 

sources to reduce emissions. 

• Promote the development and implementation of in¬ 
terstate and intrastate programs to reduce ozone 
concentrations. 

• Develop programs to reduce localized carbon mon¬ 
oxide concentrations. 

• Maintain and improve the vehicle inspection/main¬ 
tenance program. 


Hazardous Air Pollutants 



GOAL : Protect public health and the environment from 
the adverse effects of hazardous air pollutants. 

STATUS & TRENDS : The state does not have a compre¬ 
hensive hazardous air pollution control regulatory 
program. Such a program would adequately monitor and 
test for hazardous air pollutants, define the effects 
of hazardous air pollutants, and provide an up-to-date 
inventory of sources of these pollutants. Without such 


OBJECTIVE : Develop and implement a hazardous air pol¬ 

lution control program. 

MANAGEMENT SBAXESIE&: 

• Establish a comprehensive program that regulates 
hazardous air pollutants through emission and am¬ 
bient air quality impact limitations. 

• Develop a radon detection and mitigation program. 

e Improve hazardous air pollutants monitoring capa¬ 
bilities enabling toxicity evaluations in the per¬ 
mit review and issuance process. 

e Develop an inventory of hazardous air pollutant 
source emissions. 

• Develop ambient air and source sampling procedures 
for each regulated hazardous air pollutant. 

e Provide economic incentives to design and install 
innovative technologies for hazardous air pollution 
control. 


Acid Precipitation 


pH OF PRECIPITATION EVENTS 
SALMON RIVER NR MARLBOROUGH, CT 
1985 


52 - 



DATE 


GOAL : Protect public health and the environment from 

adverse effects of acid precipitation. 

STATUS & TRENDS : Precipitation in Connecticut and the 
Northeast is more acidic than can be attributed to nor¬ 
mal rainfall conditions. The primary sources of the 
acidification appear to be from the south and west. 
Power plants, industries, and automobiles are emitting 
sulfur dioxide, nitrous oxides, and hydrocarbons in 
amounts far greater than those permitted in Connecti¬ 
cut. Unless sulfur dioxide reduction strategies are 
adopted, acid precipitation will continue. Effects of 
acid precipitation have not been well documented in 
Connecticut. Effects documented elsewhere, however, 
have been shown to include: increasing acidification of 
lakes and ponds; increased respiratory health problems; 
increased deterioration of buildings and metal struc¬ 
tures; and the degradation of forests, croplands, and 
natural habitats. There is currently a lack of de¬ 
tailed studies on the sources, causes, transport, and 
impacts of acid precipitation, as well as a lack of 
information on the contribution of sources of acid 
producing compounds other than sulfur dioxide. 

OBJECTIVE : Reduce artificially-induced acid precipita¬ 

tion. 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

• Continue to advocate national and regional control 

1 1 

























strategies for the incremental reduction of sulfur 
and nitrogen oxide induced acid precipitation. 

• Develop transport models which have a sufficient 
accuracy to predict movement of air pollutants so 
that effects of regulatory changes can be deter¬ 
mined. 

• Study and monitor the impacts of acid precipitation 
on Connecticut lakes and forest growth in selected 
watersheds. 

• Expand present pH monitoring programs to include 
rivers and streams, particularly during times of 
spring melt runoff into head water streams, and in 
sensitive areas, such as salmon spawning and stock¬ 
ing locations. 

• Conduct epidemiological studies necessary to deter¬ 
mine the effects of size and acidity of respirable 
particles. 


Surface and Ground Water Quality 



SQM.: Protect public health and the environment from 

the adverse effects of water pollutants. 

STATU? — fr TRENDS : Since the enactment of Connecticut's 
1967 Clean Water Act, significant improvements have 
been made on the state's surface water quality, al¬ 
though some surface waters have not yet attained de¬ 
signated goals. In 1980, the program was expanded and 
Connecticut was the first state to adopt a comprehen¬ 
sive ground water quality program. In spite of these 
efforts, existing high quality waters are in jeopardy 
and may become permanently contaminated and unfit for 
use. Among the major problems left to be dealt with 
are inadvertent or accidental discharges and land use 
development impacts. As more incidents of contamina- 
on are identified, there will be increased difficulty 

r „ isk , ass ® ssme " c . establishment of health effects, 
and designation of tolerance limits. 

OBJECTIVE : Attain and maintain Connecticut's surface 

and ground water quality standards. 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES- 

• t0 1SSU , e pernits whi <* require the best 

pollution control methods as they become availa- 

e Diminish the number of incidents and volume of 
hazardous materials introduced to the staters wa 

and* disposal 0 C0, " Plete their storage 

• s&risrs&iE zsr* *» 

• P T? C \ high yield a< 5 uifers through a 

joint state/municipal cooperative program 

• Encourage municipalities and utilities to identify 
and protect ground water areas of local signifi- 
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cance in their planning, zoning, and land acquisi- 
tion programs. 

e Provide financial incentives for municipal waste- 
water collection and treatment systems. a 


Toxic Water Pollutants 

GOAL: Protect public health and the environment fro* 
the adverse effects of toxic water pollutants. 

STATUS —&.. TRENPS : Currently, waste treatment which can 
completely remove all traces of toxic substances either 
do not exist or are not economically feasible. Fur¬ 
ther, technology-based treatment requirements are not 
stringent enough to protect against toxic impact, and 
the means of reducing the loading of household and com¬ 
mercial toxic wastes to municipal wastewater facilities 
-- which are not designed to treat toxic waste -- have 
not been examined. Along with the technological con- | 
straints, the long-term public health effects and risks 
of many toxic substances due to the consumption of con¬ 
taminated fish and shellfish are poorly understood and 
the contribution of non-point sources of toxic sub¬ 
stances to Connecticut streams is unknown. 

QfiJEQTXVE : Develop and implement a toxic water 

pollution control program. 

MANAGEMEN T STRATEGIES : 

• Implement the comprehensive program that regulates 
point source discharges of toxic substances through 
the issuance of discharge permits and enforcement 
of permit conditions. 

• Establish toxic criteria for surface water and 
wasteload allocations for specifically-affected 
stream segments. 

• Improve toxic monitoring capabilities, enabling iiM 
creased use of toxicity evaluations in the permit 
review and issuance process. 

• Develop methods to assess combined impacts of toxic 
discharges to aquatic habitat. 


Combined Sewer Overflows 


GQAL: Protect public health and the environment from 

the impacts of combined sewer overflows. 


STATUS & TRFNT^- Periodic raw sewage overflows have 
occurred during heavy rainfalls in some Connecticut 
municipalities which have combined their sanitary and 
storm water sewers. This has restricted full recrea¬ 
tional uses and has presented a public health hazard, 
ased upon current financing practices, it will be 
years before any actual remedy to the combined sewer 
overflow problem occurs. Correction of minor combined 
sewer problems during the next five years may be ac- 
comp ished without major financial commitments by 
eit er the state or local governments. 


1 


OBJECT I VE . Eliminate combined sewer overflows. 


MANAGEMEN T STRATEfiTF.fi « 

• Complete engineering and environmental assessments 

or all municipal combined sewer overflow systems 
or the purpose of identifying the specific correc- 
t on strategies, construction priorities, and con¬ 
struction phases. 

• Eliminate minor system overflows within the next, 

five years. A 

• Develop funding mechanisms to allow timely correc- 
lems S °* t *' e state s sew erage infrastructure prob- 

























Non-Point Source Water Pollution 


^nei 


Protect public health and the environment from 
impacts of non-point sources of pollution. 


STATUS & TRENDS : Best Management Practices have been 
developed and are being implemented for some non-point 
pollution sources. Pollutant runoff from urban and 
rural areas, including oil, gas, and vehicle exhaust 
deposits, animal wastes, fertilizers, herbicides, pes¬ 
ticides, and soil, continue as localized problems. 
Further, ground water pollutants related to pesticides, 
chemical and petroleum storage, leakage, and spills are 
widespread and not well controlled or monitored. Also, 
soil erosion and stream sedimentation continue to ir¬ 
reparably damage several streams. Unless further non¬ 
point source controls are developed, the number of 
wells contaminated will increase and surface water 
quality goals will not be attained for several streams. 


£ OBJECTIVE : Adopt land use controls that will reduce 

non-point sources of pollution. 


MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

• Develop Best Management Practices for the control 
of all non-point source water pollution. 

• Involve all levels of government in the implemen¬ 
tation of non-point source pollution regulatory 
programs through delegation of certain state au¬ 
thority. 

• Improve education and increase the incentive to con¬ 
trol non-point source pollution at the municipal 
level. 


t 


Pesticides 



GOAL : Protect public health and the environment from 
the hazards associated with the storage, use, and dis- 
* posal of pesticides. 

3IATVS ft TRENDS: Excessive and increasing use of pes¬ 
ticides for dwellings, lawns, ornamental plantings, and 
farming is creating an unknown potential for human ex¬ 
posure for which uncertain toxicological consequences 
will occur. Further, there are large quantities of 
pesticides being improperly stored throughout the 
state, and some ground water contamination has already 
resulted from the agricultural use of pesticides. 
There is an inadequate data base to evaluate the pre¬ 
sence and health effects of many pesticides and, in 
addition, there is a lack of routine monitoring for 
pesticide contamination in ground or surface water, 
soil, and ambient air. The state now has only a very 
limited cability in regard to pesticide toxicology and 
is currently dependent on the slow reregistration pro¬ 
cess of the federal government to provide necessary 
^criteria for action. 

"oBJ^CTIYF,: Reduce the amount of pesticides used and 
decrease public and non-target species exposure to 
them. 


MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

e Determine the toxicological properties and long 
term effects of pesticides, including not only the 
"active" ingredients in the formulation, but also 
the so-called "inactive" ingredients that are used 
as carriers or dispersants. 

e Expand the use of alternate methods for pest con¬ 
trol, such as integrated pest management and bio¬ 
degradable pesticides. 

e Expand product registration to include the review 
of old as well as new pesticides and increase the 
applicator, dealer, and producer inspection 
capability of this unit. 

e Increase contact with commercial applicators and 
the agriculture community to ensure banned and 
unwanted pesticides are being properly disposed. 


Hazardous Waste 



GOAL : Protect public health and the environment from 

the adverse impact of hazardous waste. 

STATUS & TRENDS : Since there are presently no commer¬ 
cial disposal facilities in the state and incentives 
for recycling are not adequate, a large quantity of 
hazardous waste is stored throughout the state by in¬ 
dustry, private homeowners, municipalities, and farm¬ 
ers. Although large generators of hazardous waste are 
adequately regulated, small generators are not. Fur¬ 
ther, most sludges and contaminated wastes currently 
must be shipped out of state. A recent state-wide 
hazardous-toxic waste disposal site inventory identi¬ 
fied approximately 500 disposal sites and the rate of 
discovery of sites needing some type of remedial action 
is increasing. Many of the responsible parties are in¬ 
solvent, unknown, or unable to provide a remedy. 

OBJECTIVE : Reduce and recycle hazardous waste wherever 
possible and provide facilities for the proper manage¬ 
ment of all unrecyclable hazardous waste. 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

• Improve capabilities to administer a comprehensive 
program to regulate the treatment, storage, dispos¬ 
al, and transportation of hazardous waste. 

• Establish a priority list for cleanup of existing 
hazardous waste disposal sites and identify funding 
sources to finance and manage those contaminated 
sites where no financially solvent responsible 
party can be identified. 

• Improve the education of industries and businesses 
concerning the constituents of the hazardous wastes 
they generate, as well as the proper handling and 
disposal of these wastes. 

e Provide for the delegation of state authority for 
inspection of small quantity hazardous waste gen¬ 
erators. 

e Continue the development of the household hazardous 
waste collection program and educate the public 
regarding proper handling and disposal of these 
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wastes. 

• Provide incentives for recycling of hazardous 
wastes. 

Low-Level Radioactive Material 



GOAL : Protect pub Lie health and the environment from 
the improper handling and disposal of low-level radio¬ 
active material. 

STATUS_ & TRENDS : The use of low-level radioactive ma¬ 

terial by hospitals, colleges and universities, and 
industrial facilities is expected to increase. Low- 
level radioactive waste is being disposed of at three 
shallow land disposal facilities outside of Connecti¬ 
cut. The three states in which these facilities are 
situated have indicated that they are no longer willing 
to accept the low-level nuclear waste of the entire 
country. Siting a disposal facility is extremely dif¬ 
ficult due to natural resource site constraints and the 
public's apprehension about disposal facility safety. 
Without proper handling and disposal, the risk of expo¬ 
sure to low-level radiation will increase. 

OBJECTIVE: Establish low-level radioactive material 
handling procedures and provide for safe disposal. 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

• Pursue the interstate compact to manage low-level 
radioactive material. 

• Encourage the reuse, recycling, and proper handling 
of low-level radioactive material. 

• Encourage research into substitutions for use of 
low-level radioactive materials. 

High-Level Radioactive Material 



GQAL- Protect public health and the environment from 
the improper handling and disposal of high-level ra¬ 
dioactive materials. 


SIATPS & T^ENPS : The United States Congress has deter¬ 
mined management activities are the responsibility of 
the federal government. Encapsulation methods, site 
characterization, site selection, site management 
security, providing for permanent records and markers 
for future generations are among the management activ¬ 
ities. If notihing is done to provide a safe method of 
disposal, high-level waste material will continue to be 


stored at commercial and government operating facili¬ 
ties throughout the country which will eventually reach 
capacity. Although disposal is the responsibility of 
the federal government, Connecticut is concerned t^ 
high-level radioactive material is transported with® 
and through the state and all high-level radioactive 
waste in the state is being stored at the industries 
and nuclear power facilities where it is produced. A 
further concern is that all existing nuclear power 
plants will need to be decommissioned when their life 
spans are completed and the sites will have to be prop¬ 
erly safeguarded. 

OBJECTIVE: Establish high-level radioactive material 

handling procedures and cooperate in a national dis¬ 
posal program. 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

• Encourage Congress to create a program which pro¬ 
vides greater federal support in research and de¬ 
velopment of the use, handling, and disposal of 
high-level radioactive material. 

• Encourage research into the safe reuse of high- 
level radioactive material. 

• Initiate development of a state plan for the even¬ 
tual decommissioning and use of Connecticut's ex¬ 
isting nuclear facility sites. 



Oil, Petroleum, and Chemicals 


GOAL- Protect public health and the environment from 
improper handling and disposal of oil, petroleum, and 
chemicals. 

STATUS & TRENDS: The state is experiencing an increase 
in the number of leaks, spills, and discharges of oil, 
petroleum, and chemicals to ground and surface waters. 
Although some storage and handling are regulated, pre-f* 
sent mechanisms do not adequately manage above and be¬ 
low ground storage and handling of oil, petroleum, and 
chemicals. Further, it is difficult to secure disposal 
facilities for contaminated soils. 

OBJECTIVE : Develop and implement a comprehensive reg¬ 

ulatory program for the handling and disposal of oil, 
petroleum, and chemicals . 

MANAGEMEN T STRATEGIES • 

• Replace all existing unprotected underground oil, 
petroleum, and chemical storage system components, 
including residential systems, with corrosion re¬ 
sistant components and protection devices. 

• Set standards for the construction, design, instal¬ 
lation, monitoring, and maintenance of all above 
ground and underground oil, petroleum, and chemical 
liquid storage facilities. 

• Implement spill containment procedures for 

above-ground storage systems. W 

• Establish a statewide comprehensive waste oil man¬ 
agement program which includes nonresidential burn¬ 
ing to utilize the energy value in waste oils. 
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Solid Waste 


GOAL : Protect human health from asbestos. 



GOAL : Protect public health and the environment from 
the impact of improper solid waste disposal. 


STATUS & TRENDS : Since many active landfills were sit¬ 
ed prior to current ground and surface water quality 
goals and standards, associated ground and surface 
water contamination problems will substantially limit 
expansions. Further, most existing permitted landfills 
will reach capacity before the end of the decade and 
there are few, if any, socially, politically, or en¬ 
vironmentally suitable areas for new solid waste dis¬ 
posal sites. Many Connecticut municipalities have not 
developed long-term solid waste management plans. In 
addition, adequate resource recovery systems and recy¬ 
cling facilities to conserve existing landfill capacity 
are not becoming available when needed. 


OBJECTIVE : Develop resource recovery facilities and 

^^cycling facilities to minimize landfill disposal. 


MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

• Adopt and implement a state-wide solid waste man¬ 
agement plan which delineates wastesheds within the 
state and specifies actions to meet the immediate 
and long-term needs of each municipality. 

• Close and secure those landfills which are either 
filled to capacity or have experienced uncontrolled 
discharges of contaminants to the state's ground 
and surface waters. 

• Encourage the participation of all Connecticut mun¬ 
icipalities in volume reduction through the dispos¬ 
al of solid waste by means of resource (energy) 
recovery and recycling, including incentives for 
source separation and recycling. 

Develop a bulky waste disposal plan which presents 
cost effective and environmentally sound options to 
municipalities. 

• Ensure the proper siting of resource recovery, re¬ 
cycling, and land disposal facilities. 


Asbestos 





STATUS & TRENDS : Connecticut has limited asbestos 

management regulations. Friable asbestos has been 
reported in many households in Connecticut, and 
residents frequently are uninformed with regard to 
potential health impacts, removal requirements, and 
disposal regulations. In addition, most schools and 
public buildings in the state have been found to con¬ 
tain large amounts of friable asbestos and abatement- 
removal projects are being undertaken. Unfortunately, 
due to improper renovation, poor demolition practices 
and illegal disposal, incidences of exposure are in¬ 
creasing. 

OBJECTIVE: Reduce public exposure to asbestos. 
MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

• Establish and implement a comprehensive regulatory 
program for the safe management of asbestos mater¬ 
ials . 

• Develop building inspection protocols to be per¬ 
formed by local health officials and building in¬ 
spectors prior to commencement of demolitions. 

• Determine toxicological effects of chronic asbestos 
exposures and environmental impacts of asbestos re¬ 
leases . 

• Establish a training and inspection program for as¬ 
bestos removal projects. 


Noise 



GOAL : Protect public health from the adverse effects 

of noise. 

STATUS & TRENDS : There is an increasing public aware¬ 
ness that noise is detrimental. At certain levels, 
noise creates adverse health, psychological, and soci¬ 
ological problems within the community and workplace. 
The state has adopted comprehensive noise control regu¬ 
lations, but implementation is inadequate and local 
land use planning does not adequately consider noise 
impacts. 

OBJECTIVE : Maintain a noise control program and dele¬ 

gate additional authority to local government. 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

• Increase the state's ability to provide for more 
enforcement of state noise regulations. 

• Provide for the delegation of some noise monitor¬ 
ing inspection and enforcement authority to munici¬ 
pal authorities. 

• Encourage the adoption of municipal noise control 
ordinances and proper land use planning to prevent 
noise pollution. 












































III. Resource Management 


A resource is that which is con¬ 
sumed. It has become clear now 
that resources are finite, exhaust¬ 
ible, and very much subject to 
depletion, and that we must both 
limit our consumption of these 
resources and carefully husband and 
protect them. We must perceive 
clearly what is a renewable re¬ 
source and capable of regeneration, 
and what is a non-renewable re¬ 
source which, once used, is gone 
forever. 

Once a depletion state is 
reached, for either a renewable or 
a non-renewable resource, recovery 


is, at best, difficult. It is 
critical, therefore, that resource 
management decisions be made on a 
coordinated basis. Such decisions 
simply cannot be made only on a lo¬ 
cal level, and certainly not by 
groups whose interests may be 
unique to that group. Such deci¬ 
sions and strategies must be made 
at the state level, so that the 
needs of all may be taken into ac¬ 
count. Are we willing to take the 
longer view, to forego present 
gratifications, in order to insure 
the preservation of natural and 
cultural resources? 



Forests 



SSi 

SI AIVS 4 TRENDS ; Connecticut's predominant oak-hick 
forest type is a much desired resource of the st 
forest products industry. Failure to practice a mul 
pie use management system, however, limits the use 
this valuable renewable natural resource Althn, 
Connecticut is presently two-thirds forested m 

“"f V, ln S “ U holdl "8 s ' “^ing management d 
ficult and lessening potential value. Unless for, 

land owners identify management goals for their for, 

acreage or prepare management plans, the greater o 
of Connecticut's forest land will continue to remi 
unmanaged. In addition, the demand for woodfuel w 

forest U pro < <hicts? trlbUt6 “ ** lo ” 
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OB JECTIVE : Foster renewable and diverse natural re- 

source management on public and privately-owned for¬ 
ests. 

MAN AGEMENT STRATEGIES • 

• Consolidate and expand state forest ownership and 
improve management of publicly-owned forests as an 
example for others. 

• Improve forest management technical assistance and 
information programs to private landowners. 

• Require preparation and use of a forest management v 
plan for those forests receiving tax advantages. 

• Promote public awareness of opportunities for and 
benefits of forest multiple usage, including ex¬ 
pansion of forest education programs for the gen¬ 
eral public at state conservation centers and 
regional facilities. 

• Encourage new markets for forest pioducts and re¬ 
quire utilization of forest harvesting Best Man¬ 
agement Practices. 

Wildlife 

Conserve Connecticut's wildlife species and en¬ 
sure their diversity. 

S JATUg —Development is causing wildlife dis- 
placement and loss of valuable habitat. As a result, 
public and private lands available for wildlife ma^ 
agement will decrease and become overused. The stre™ 
on t ese habitats will cause many species to forage at 
arms and gardens leading to nuisances and potentially 
° t e indiscriminate destruction of various wildlife 



























Aquaculture 



species. In addition to habitat loss, some wildlife 
species will diminish because of lack of management 
knowledge of their status, habitat needs, and natural 
controls. At this time, there is little incentive for 
landowners to maintain or improve their land to benefit 
wildlife. Further, the lack of adequate interstate con¬ 
trol has caused Connecticut's fur resource to be abused 
and the state to be a clearing house for the illegal 
Northeast fur trade. 

OBJECTIVE : Foster natural propagation and sustained 

yield wildlife management. 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

• Protect, maintain, and restore existing, productive 
wildlife habitats on public and private lands. 

• Increase the state acquisition and management of 
wildlife areas for both game and non-game species. 

• Increase the amount of private land in the permit- 
required wildlife areas program, through lease or 
cooperative agreements. 

• Expand wildlife conservation education facilities 
and increase opportunities for related wildlife 
recreational activities. 

• Encourage the stronger regulation of the Northeast 
fur trade. 

Q Fisheries 

GOAL: Conserve Connecticut's fisheries and ensure 

their diversity. 

j fATU g— & TRENDS : There is an increasing demand for 

fishery resources. Competing and conflicting uses of 
land and water have caused reductions in some fish 
populations, suitable fish habitat, and adequate fish¬ 
erman access. Habitat information is absent, out¬ 
dated, or incomplete on certain streams, rivers, lakes 
and ponds, and on the Long Island Sound. In certain 
areas, poor water quality, degraded habitat, low flow 
conditions, over-fishing, and artificial barriers are 
causing adverse impacts on fish populations, physiolog¬ 
ical conditions, harvest, and recreation. 

OBJECTIVE: Foster natural propagation and sustained 

yield management of inland, marine, and anadromous 
fisheries. 

MANAGEMENT STRATwrrrwc. 

• Conduct statewide stream, lake, and pond fishery 
surveys in order to identify fish habitat condi¬ 
tions and management needs. 

• Develop an angler and harvest information program, 
including a survey of angler preferences, atti¬ 
tudes, species sought, species harvested, and areas 
fished. 

• Evaluate fish stocking programs, including feasi¬ 
bility, areas stocked, numbers and species stocked, 
catch rates, and survival. 

• Develop and implement a waterfront access program, 
including more handicapped fishing access points. 

• • Remove existing impediments to the free movement of 
fish, or provide fish ladders and require that the 
construction of new dams not impede fish mobility. 

• Prepare a fisheries management plan for Long Island 
Sound in consultation with New York and Rhode Is¬ 
land. 



GOAL : Conserve Connecticut's aquaculture and ensure a 

viable commercial and recreational harvest. 

STATUS & TRENDS : Many of the state's once-thriving 

shellfish beds are being closed because of various 
sources of pollution along the coastal areas. In ad¬ 
dition, shellfish habitat is also being lost due to 
coastal dredging and siltation from activities in up¬ 
land development areas. As a result of this degrada¬ 
tion of shellfish habitat and resources, there is an 
increasing risk to human health, a loss of recreational 
shellfishing, and diminished commercial harvesting. 
Other problems include the absence of shellfish base 
and spawning stock for the state's valuable oyster 
beds, absence of a program to enable closed shellfish 
areas to be reopened, a lack of uniformity in juris¬ 
diction and regulatory authority by local enforcement, 
and limited enforcement efforts which allow overhar¬ 
vesting and taking of shellfish from polluted waters. 

O BJECTIVE : Protect and provide habitats for a sus¬ 
tained yield of shellfish. 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

• Develop and implement a program to maintain and 
improve shellfish beds and habitats. 

• Develop a comprehensive marketing study to analyze 
the present size of the shellfish industry and its 
growth potential. 

• Increase shellfish enforcement capabilities, in 
part through the strengthening of fines and related 
environmental laws. 

• Coordinate existing water quality and Long Island 
Sound programs to better address aquaculture needs. 

• Implement pollution abatement which will allow re¬ 
opening of those shellfishing areas presently 
closed. 

• Increase state revenue derived from shellfish har¬ 
vesting and allocate such funds for improved man¬ 
agement efforts. 

• Resolve state and municipal conflicts over manage¬ 
ment methods. 

• Reclaim historic shellfishing areas for increased 
commercial and recreational harvesting opportuni¬ 
ties . 

Mineral and Soil Resources 

GOAL : Conserve available mineral and soil resources. 

STATUS & TRENDS : Since there is no statewide mineral 
resources assessment and management program, mineral 
resources are subject to diverse local regulation. En¬ 
vironmental deterioration due to unregulated mining 
coupled with the lack of land reclamation will continue 
to cause severe environmental damage. The extraction 
of Connecticut's major non-renewable resources -- sand, 
gravel and traprock -- without appropriate long-term 
management planning and conservation practices will 
eventually have a detrimental effect on the state's 
economy. Large scale mapping and inventory of bedrock 
geology, surficial geology, and soils are nearly com¬ 
pleted and should be used in the evaluation of Con¬ 
necticut's additional mineral resource potential. Fur¬ 
ther, erosion and sedimentation continues to be a 
problem in Connecticut because of human induced and 













uncontrolled natural processes. 

OBJECTIVE : Develop and implement a comprehensive man¬ 

agement program for Connecticut's mineral and soil 

resources. 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

• Determine the availability and use of non-renewable 
natural resources in the state. 

• Develop a uniform system of extraction regulations 
to protect the environment, insure the future 
availability of the resource, and prevent its un¬ 
timely exploitation. 

• Achieve maximum soil conservation. 

• Ensure that Connecticut receives a fair monetary 
return when non-renewable natural resources in its 
ownership are extracted. 

Land Use 


GOAL : Conserve natural land resources and maximize na¬ 
tural diversity. 

STATUS & TRENDS : Currently, land use management is be¬ 
ing addressed by a number of state programs which are 
as yet uncoordinated. In addition, land use controls 
which are vested with individual municipalities do not 
usually address statewide or regional land and water 
resource needs. If current trends continue, these 
unique land resources which support reservoirs, aqui¬ 
fers, prime agriculture, recreation, wetlands, natural 
landscapes, riverine and coastal shorelines, and spe¬ 
cial economic development needs will not be available 
or will not be protected for future use. In some 
cases, private land trusts and other conservation 
groups are providing for the protection of select areas 
of their choosing. 

OBJECTIVE: Develop and implement a comprehensive pro¬ 
gram of land use regulation and land rights acquisi¬ 
tion. 


MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES • 

• Plan land use such that it is in concert with the 
carrying capacity and uniqueness of the natural 
landscape. 

• Encourage stewardship of the natural land resources 
by government, corporate, municipal, and private 
interests. 

• Encourage development such that an aesthetic and 
functional harmony with the surrounding natural en¬ 
vironment is attained. 

• Encourage implementation of the scenic roads, river 
protection, and other unique natural land resource 
conservation statutes. 

• Set aside those unique land resources that are nec¬ 
essary to meet statewide and regional resource 
needs. 

• Develop guidance in use of performance standards 
which conserves natural values and enhances site 
multiple usage and diversity. 


Coastal Resources 



GOAL : Conserve sensitive coastal resources. 

STATUS & TRENDS : Increasing population density and 
development in the coastal area have caused the loss A 
marine ecological systems and have altered coastline! 
landforms. Further, the Long Island Sound, as well as 
many estuarine coves and embayments, are degraded due 
to pollution, siltation, eutrophication, and restricted 
tidal flow. These coastal resource degradation prob¬ 
lems, however, are neither addressed on a systematic 
basis nor coordinated at various levels of government. 
The waterfront of Connecticut's major urban ports is 
underutilized and many existing urban waterfront uses 
are not directly dependent on proximity to coastal wa¬ 
ters. Most coastal municipalities have adopted plans 
for the use of their shoreline and protection of sen¬ 
sitive marine resources, but limited public access and 
the existence of non-water-dependent land uses continue 
to create problems. 

OBJECTIVE : Protect the marine ecological system, mini¬ 
mize non-water-dependent uses, and increase public ac¬ 
cess to the shoreline. 


MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES ! 

• Maintain and enhance existing municipal and state 
coastal management programs. 

• Complete municipal coastal programs for long-range 
planning and protection of the coast. 

• Ensure that suitable opportunities for public ac¬ 
cess to coastal resources are available to all 
citizens of the state. 


Develop additional mechanisms to further protect 
existing water-dependent uses of the coast and 
discourage non-water-dependent uses. 

Establish a long-term, statewide program to address 
degraded estuarine coves and embayments. 

Provide state assistance to municipalities develop¬ 
ing Harbor Management Plans. A 

Expand jurisdiction of state structures program 
include beaches, dunes, and wave impact zones. 


Flood Prone Areas 



O PAL . Prevent loss of life and damage in flood prone 
areas. 

S TATUS —§ t TREND S: Natural storm events can potentially 
impact the 40,000 to 50,000 structures in Connecticut's 
lood zones, and coastal processes cause recurring dam¬ 
age to shoreline structures and alter coastal condi¬ 
tions. Should a major statewide storm similar to the 
1955 hurricane occur, the state will suffer significant 
“threatening events and economic losses. Less than 
50 percent of the flood prone structures have flood in¬ 
surance and many are under-insured. Reduction of fed- 
era ^ expenditures for construction of prevention 
structures and for planning and regulatory programs 
W1 require state and local governments to increas^ 
expenditures for adequate flood management efforts. ^ 
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Q&JEPTI YE. Reduce existing flood hazards and prevent 
new inappropriate development in flood prone areas. 
























MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

• Develop inter-municipal cooperative flood mitiga- 

• tion, erosion control, and emergency preparedness 
plans. 

# Develop increased cooperation, coordination, and 
funding for technical assistance to municipalities. 
• Direct new development and infrastructure away from 
areas subject to flooding and natural erosion. 

• Develop a predictive model for flood levels under 
various storm conditions. 

• Develop statewide priority areas for flood protec¬ 
tion activities. 

• Establish an automated coastal flood warning system 
based on natural drainage basins. 

Inland Wetlands 


GOAL : Conserve Connecticut's inland wetlands. 

STATUS & TRENDS : Even though wetlands have been mapped 
by soil and vegetation type and public awareness of 
some wetland values has increased, their in-situ value 
and role have not been fully understood nor used in the 
inland wetland evaluation process. Consistent local 
wetland management throughout the state is severely 
hindered by a lack of this knowledge and state inter¬ 
vention may be necessary at times. 

OBJECTIVE : Protect the natural values and functional 

roles of inland wetlands. 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

• Identify the value and functional role of indi¬ 

vidual wetlands by drainage basins and encourage 
the use of this information in the evaluation 

• process. 

Designate regionally significant wetlands as pri¬ 
ority candidates for inclusion in state natural 

area preserves. 

• Expand technical assistance, training, and educa¬ 
tion to local wetland agencies. 

• Expand state authority for intervention in local 

wetland decisions where not consistent with state 
and regional goals. 

• Encourage the delegation of inland wetland regu¬ 

latory authority to those remaining municipalities 
regulated by the state. 

Lakes and Ponds 

SQAL- Provide suitable water quality and protect the 
geological integrity of lakes and ponds. 


Long Island Sound 



GOAL : Conserve and protect the natural resources of 

Long Island Sound. 

STATUS & TRENDS : Present knowledge is incomplete on 

Long Island Sound's natural resource system and pollu¬ 
tion impacts. Diverse use demands on Long Island Sound 
and its environs are often in conflict, leading to fish 
and shellfish being threatened or rendered unusable, 
water-based recreational opportunities becoming more 
limited, and major harbors exhibiting poor water qual¬ 
ity characteristics. In addition, Long Island Sound 
and its shoreline will continue to be stressed by pol¬ 
lution, development, dredging, open water disposal of 
dredged materials, and exploitation of marine resources 
unless a comprehensive management program is estab¬ 
lished. 

OBJECTIVE : Develop and implement an interstate Long 

Island Sound management plan. 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

• Establish a comprehensive inventory of Long Island 
Sound's physical, chemical, and biological charac¬ 
teristics . 

• Implement a comprehensive resource monitoring and 
assessment program that will provide an under¬ 
standing of Long Island Sound dynamics. 

• Improve coordination among all existing federal, 
state, local, and interstate Long Island Sound 
programs. 

• Develop a comprehensive management program for the 
conservation of marine resources. 

• Intensify efforts to eliminate pollution sources 
and minimize land use conflicts in Long Island 
Sound coastal areas 

• Implement a long-range interstate dredged material 
management program for Long Island Sound. 


—& TRffNps • Waterfowl and human-induced sources 
°f nutrients cause accelerated eutrophication and will 
continue to degrade the ecological, aesthetic, and rec¬ 
reational values of Connecticut's lakes and ponds. 

* °st municipalities have not implemented Best Manage- 
ffl ®nt Practices for non-point sources of pollution, 

ich are the prime causes of lake and pond degrada¬ 
tion. 

jp JECXIYE : Achieve and maintain high water quality in 

iakea and ponds. 

^SQ^T STRATF.fi TflS • 

• Develop and implement a statewide multiple use 

# ^ a ^ e s and ponds management program. 

Prevent excessive nutrient enrichment of Connect¬ 
icut lakes and ponds through the implementation of 
J est Management Practices. 

Conduct research on the control of septic system 
e ffluent and the management of large waterfowl 

# Populations on lakes and ponds. 

onduct research on the natural processes of lakes 
an< * ponds systems for use in management programs. 


Surface and Ground Water 
Quantity 

GOAL : Conserve and provide water resources for all 

beneficial uses. 

STATUS & TRENDS : Surface and ground waters are finite 
in quantity, unequally distributed throughout the 
state, and subject to increasing multiple use and jur¬ 
isdictional demands. The many competing and conflict¬ 
ing demands for the allocation of Connecticut's water 
resources include water supply, ecological habitat 
support, waste assimilation, navigation, water-based 
recreation, flood control, energy production, and 
natural aesthetics. Water allocation decisions will 
continue to be hampered without a comprehensive, cen¬ 
tralized data base on resource availability and water 
use needs. In addition, water use rights and statutory 
controls are often in conflict or confusing, and impede 
prudent management of the resource. 
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OBJECTIVE: Develop and implement multi-use management 

for surface and ground water allocation. 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

e Establish natural hydrologic system characteris¬ 
tics, including critical low flow conditions for 
all drainage basins. 

e Assess water usage, evaluate competing and con¬ 
flicting demands, and establish allocation 
priorities. 

e Develop a data base which includes both biotic and 
abiotic information to facilitate management deci¬ 
sions related to water quantity issues. 

• Clarify water law and administrative responsibility 
to resolve competing and conflicting water uses. 


Drinking Water Supply 

GOAL : Conserve and provide adequate quantities of high 
quality drinking water. 

STATUS ft—TRENDS: The natural distribution of potable 
water supply often does not match demand areas and the 
ability to deliver water during drought or other water 
emergencies is not well established. Development of 
additional surface supplies for drinking water will 
increasingly conflict with other competing land uses, 
while the inability to develop these new surface water 
reservoirs will require an increased dependence on 
ground water sources. Contamination of ground water 
supplies exists, however, in some parts of the state, 


which can pose health risks, economic hardships, and 
may force the use of waste-receiving surface waters for 
drinking water supply. On the state's public vatm 
supply system side, there is an overabundance of sm&9 
water companies, many of which have inadequate capac¬ 
ities and antiquated water supply treatment, storage, 
and distribution systems. In addition, some water sup¬ 
ply distribution systems are not adequately intercon¬ 
nected or consistently managed from one water company 
to another. The newly mandated Connecticut water sup¬ 
ply planning process, established by state statute, 
will address many of these issues. 

OBJECTIVE: Protect and restore existing sources of 

drinking water supply and identify additional suitable 
sources. 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGYF.S • 

e Improve the management of potable water supplies 

through the implementation of the Connecticut water 
supply planning process. | 

• Expand the content and utilization of the statewide 
shared water use data base. 

• Analyze the water diversion registrations and per¬ 
mits to provide a suitable information base for the 
appropriate allocation of future water supplies. 

• Improve the current water quality classification 
system to provide a greater degree of protection to 
ground waters. 

• Establish a statewide water conservation ethic edu¬ 
cational program. 

• Amend state building codes and encourage the amend¬ 
ment of local building codes to require water con¬ 
servation. 



IV. Services 


The category of Services is a br< 
area, including the range of act: 
ities which the government off< 
to the public. As a part of i 
environmental goals and managers 
strategies for the year 2000 « 
beyond, these services w: 
ultimately be coordinated with « 
provide support for other effoi 
to protect the health of Conned 
cut s citizens and to maintain 1 
beauty and cleanliness of our nal 
ral environment. 

Included under this category * 


some of the basic services for the 
support or maintenance of environ¬ 
mental work. These services will 
provide citizens of Connecticut 
with means to better appreciate, 
understand, and benefit from the 
quality of life in this state. 
Because of the wide ranging nature 
ot these services, because of the 
necessity of their being coordi¬ 
nated with other aspects of this 
** is considered necessary 
that they be carried out at the 
*tate level. 
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Recreation 
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GOAL : Provide for quality recreational opportunities. 

STATUS & TRENDS : There is an increasing strain on the 
quality of recreation in Connecticut as a result of 
overcrowding and overuse of existing facilities, with 
limited resources for the expansion and development of 
new facilities. For example, in contrast to the huge 
investments made in the cleanup of the state's waters, 
relatively little effort has been made to utilize these 
resources for new recreational opportunities. In addi¬ 
tion, public swimming opportunities on Long Island 

• und are still limited. The current land acquisition 
ogram is inadequate to address these and other public 
recreational demands and/or to acquire properties of 
historic, cultural, or unique natural resource value. 
This also indicates that the state park system will 
Play a reduced role in tourism with a corresponding 
decrease in direct and indirect revenues to the state 
and private sector. 

OBJECTIVE: Enhance and expand public recreational use 

of Connecticut's historical, cultural, and natural re¬ 
sources . 



MANAGEMENT 

• Acquire additional land and water resources to sup¬ 
port the anticipated demand for various recrea- 

* tional activities. 

Improve and develop recreational facilities 
throughout the state. 

• Expand the recreational use of waterways that have, 
and are anticipated to have, improved water qual¬ 
ity. 

• Increase the availability of swimming and other 
coastal related recreation in Long Island Sound. 


non-standardized format. Fortunately, computer tech- 
nology can now provide better and more rapid storage, 
integration, analysis, retrieval, and conversion of 
basic data into useful information for decision makers. 

OBJECTIVE: Establish and maintain a computerized geo¬ 

graphic information system. 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

• Complete and maintain basic resource and resource- 
related use inventories in a hard graphic and digi¬ 
tal form. 

• Monitor natural resource processes for long-term 
trends and changes. 

• Conduct research on natural resource processes and 
properties still not understood. 

• Evaluate user needs for natural resource data bases 
in order to form an effective linkage between the 
user community and the capability of the informa¬ 
tion system. 

• Provide support services to all levels of govern¬ 
ment and the private sector through the geographic 
information system. 



State and Local Government 
Coordination 


Natural Resources Data Base * 

Provide uniform statewide natural resource data 

bases. 

Sound environmental and land-use de¬ 
nar 0113 rec l u * re t* 16 use of large amounts of credible 
resourc ® information which is not always 
^ able nor in a form to be easily utilized. Over 
pi ^ t half century, the state and federal govern- 
■u * have Bade large investments in natural resource 
i*ti mon *toring, and research. Much of this ex- 
n 8 information, however, is in an incomplete and/or 


GOAL : Achieve statewide environmental goals through 
state and local government coordination. 

STATUS & TRENDS : Present state agency and local level 
pollution controls and natural resources management 
programs have not and cannot satisfy environmental 
needs. Local officials, however, are assuming in¬ 
creased responsibilities for the implementation of 
environmental programs without adequate resource sup¬ 
port, and there is an increasing awareness of the need 
for broad participation in addressing environmental is¬ 
sues. Further, management of natural resource activ¬ 
ities at state and local levels is inconsistent and 
assistance and guidance to local governments and agen¬ 
cies are inadequate. 
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OBJECTIVE: Develop shared management responsibilities 

between state and local government in implementing 
environmental protection programs. 

M ANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

e Increase state support to local governments re¬ 
garding statewide and local environmental pro¬ 
tection programs. 

e Coordinate state and local environmental protectioi 
implementation strategies. 

• Implement the delegation of state authority as pro¬ 
vided by Connecticut General Statutes. 



Environmental 
Information and Education 


GOAL : Achieve statewide environmental goals through 
information and education. 

STATUS_ & TRENDS : Environmental protection and natural 

resource management programs and policies are becoming 
more complex in order to meet the increasingly sophis¬ 
ticated demands for a better quality of life. Munici¬ 
palities, environmental organizations, business and 
industry, and the public must be provided information 
which will give them the ability and knowledge to par¬ 
ticipate in the environmental decision-making process. 
In addition, expanded information and education pro¬ 
grams are needed to develop a better appreciation and 
greater enjoyment of natural and cultural surroundings. 

OBJECTIVE: Establish programs for the active partici¬ 

pation of an informed public in the development and 
implementation of environmental goals. 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

• Expand existing state environmental education pro¬ 
grams, public information and outreach efforts to 
municipalities, environmental organizations, bus¬ 
iness and industry, and the public. 

• Assure public involvement in environmental issues 
early in the decision-making process. 

• Provide training for the diverse environmental 
decision-making community. 

e Provide for the integration of formal environmental 
education programs into the state's school curricu¬ 
la. 


Navigation and Recreational 
Boating 





t 


GOAL : Provide safe, navigable waterways for commercial 
and recreational boating. 

STATUS & TRENDS : There is an insufficient number of 

boat launches, moorings, and watercourse access points 
to meet increasing public demand. Therefore, boating 
opportunities will be more restricted due to decreased 
accessibility and availability of moorings. While har¬ 
bor uses are increasing, federal subsidies for main¬ 
tenance of navigational facilities, including channels, 
aids to navigation, and search and rescue crews are bm 
ing severely reduced or eliminated. Navigation a^ 
are inadequate to meet safety requirements and tne 
presence of derelict structures poses a potential dan¬ 
ger to boaters. In addition, the control of marine 
sanitation device discharges is inadequate and there is 
a general lack of available pump-out facilities for use 
by boaters. 

OBJECTIVE: Maintain existing navigational safety pro¬ 

grams and enhance the resources for recreational boat¬ 
ing activities. 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

• Expand the dredging and navigation aid program. 

• Inventory derelict structures and vessels and 
analyze existing laws for their removal and con¬ 
trol, including the imposition of fines for deref 
lict structures. 

• Tie boater registration fees back to harbor bene¬ 
fits, such as a standing fund for maintenance of 
aids to navigation, dredging, public launch, moor¬ 
ing, and marina facilities, and local safety pro¬ 
grams . 

• Integrate the coastal structures permit program 
with waste disposal programs to require pump-outs 
where necessary. 

• Develop a program which addresses the imbalance be¬ 
tween public demand for boat launches, moorings, 
and access, and their supply. 

Dam Safety 

GOAL- Protect life and property from the hazards of 
dam failure. 

STATUS —&—TREND?.: There are over 4,000 publicly- 

privately-owned dams which require continued main¬ 
tenance, and many of them do not meet required safety 
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standard*. Many private dam owners are unwilling or 
financially unable to upgrade and maintain their dams 

« required standards and are attempting to place them 
state ownership. As a result, the potential for dam 
lure due to improper maintenance or inadequate 
spillway capacity will continue. 

OBJECTIVE : Attain adopted safety standards for all 

rlnaa . 

MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES : 

e Continue a program for the ongoing maintenance of 
state-owned dams to assure their safety and long¬ 
term performance. 

e Continue state assistance programs for repair of 
privately-owned dams. 

e Develop criteria for the acquisition of dams in the 
public interest. 

e Enhance the dam safety inspection and maintenance 
program. 





Final Words 


Environmental goals and management 
strategies do not implement them¬ 
selves. The goals and strategies 
outlined here include tasks for all 
of us — the governor, the General 
Assembly, state agencies, local 
officials, businessmen, teachers, 
and the individual citizen. If we 
are to be successful in meeting the 
challenge set before us, we will 
require new legislation, additional 
government spending, and signifi¬ 
cant changes in the way all of us 
live. No one denies that there 
will be burdens involved in this 
plan. The plan is not presented as 
being the easy way. 

Nevertheless, it is axiomatic 
that the cost of prevention is al¬ 
ways cheaper than the cost of re¬ 
pair. In the long run — and that 
is how we must think here — the 
expenses assumed, the burdens taken 
on, the sacrifices that are made, 
will be far outweighed by the ben¬ 
efits to be derived. That is what 
is meant by good management. 

What, then, is the next step? 
This document is now being brought 
to the citizens of the state for 
discussion, evaluation, and further 


clarification. In workshops and 
meetings, the citizens of Connecti¬ 
cut will have a chance to respond 
and to determine the nature of 
their commitment. 

Having been set before the citi¬ 
zens of Connecticut, these goals 
and strategies will then be refined 
by those directly involved in im¬ 
plementation. The greater part of 
this burden will fall upon the De¬ 
partment of Environmental Protec¬ 
tion. The Department of Environ¬ 
mental Protection will commit to 
the formulation of more detailed 
plans of action, seek legislative 
authorization, and then provide 
necessary budget and personnel. 
Additionally, detailed plans will 
be required from local government 
and from the business sector. 

Having worked closely with the 
citizens of Connecticut, the writ¬ 
ers of these goals and strategies 
are optimistic about what we can 
do. The key is that we must do it 
together. A great challenge is be¬ 
fore us. It is hoped we can meet 
that challenge with clarity, un¬ 
selfishness, and responsibility. 
Are we willing to do that? 


























Environment/2000 

Public Meeting Schedule 


The following public meetings have been scheduled throughout the state in 
order to discuss the goals and strategies outlined in "Environment/2000." 


Tuesday 
June 17, 
7:30 p.m, 


1986 


Wednesday 
June 18, 1986 
7:30 p.m. 


Thursday 
June 19, 1986 
7:30 p.m. 


Monday 

June 23, 1986 
7:30 p.m. 


Hartford Public 

Library Auditorium 
500 Main Street 
Hartford 

University of Conn. 

Library (lover level) 
Scofield Town Road 
Stamford 

Middlesex Extension Center 

RT 9A 

Haddam 


Litchfield High School 
Cafeteria 

Rt. 202 (West Street) 
Litchfield 


Tuesday 
June 24, 1986 
7:30 p.m. 


Edmond Town Hall 
45 Main Street 
Newtown 


New London County 

Coop. Extension Service 
562 New London Turnpike 
Norwich 

Conn. Agricultural 
Experiment Station 
Jones Auditorium 
123 Huntington Street 
New Haven 

Groton Town Library, 

Room 1 

52 Rt. 117, Newtown Rd. 
Groton 


Mansfield Town Hall 
Council Chamber 
Rt. 195 
Storrs 


For further information on the public meetings, response forms, or to 
request additional copies of the futures document, contact Diane Giampa at 
566-7114 or Tessa Gutowski at 566-7049. 

Important: Look for a special form in next month's Citizens' Bulletin 

which you can use to let us know what you think are our highest 
environmental priorities. 
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